HOW  THE  EMPEROR  CONQUERED  EUROPE

which would be necessary and sufficient. But in August 1805 Napoleon
learned that Villeneuve., instead of moving towards Boulogne, had taken
refuge in the port of Cadiz. Hesitation? Timidityr Perhaps. Such were
the feelings of the Emperor who thereafter always spoke of 'the igno-
minious Villeneuve', and would exclaim: 'What an army! What a navy!*
But it is possible also that Villeneuve, seeing himself inferior in the
number and quality of his vessels, had feared with reason to lose the
only large squadron remaining to his country. The season, however, was
growing late. Austria now seemed ready, and were there too long a
delay, Russia might join forces with her. Abruptly Napoleon made up
his mind and dictated orders for a Continental campaign. Everything
was provided for in these orders, even the day of the entry into Vienna.
But he firmly intended to return, 'once the Continent was pacified, to
labour on the ocean for peace at sea*, which was his way of saying that
he would wage a naval war. As for England, she had no plans except
to hold, to hold and to hold, in order one day to beat down the 6 tyrant'.
Never was Napoleon more admired and worshipped by his soldiers
than during this brief and dazzling campaign; as they saw it, the victories
of the Revolution were continuing and its ideas were triumphing in him.
The Emperor asked them to 'break this hateful House of Austria', to
'break the league which England's hatred and England's gold have
spun*. They recognized the distant echo of the Committee of Public
Safety. But what impressed the army was that, thanks to the genius
of its general, it was victorious without fighting, it won battles 'with its
legs'. Napoleon made pawns move on the chess-board and forced an
Austrian army of one hundred thousand men to surrender without a
fight at Ulm. Soon the Grand Army's invincibility would be an article of
faith: 'When the Austrian generals were in the middle and Napoleon
around them, it was said that the Austrians were surrounded; when
Napoleon was in the middle and the Austrians around him, it was said
that the Austrian flank had been turned.' But the day after Ulm, he
received terrible news. Villeneuve, who had not fought when it was
needful, had left Cadiz when there was no need, and the French and
Spanish fleets had been annihilated by Nelson at Trafalgar (October 2ist,
1605). England was undoubtedly becoming mistress of the seas; Napoleon
saw that he could no longer defeat her except by closing the Continent to her.
For this purpose it did not suffice to have entered Vienna; there remained
a Russian danger and a Prussian danger. With the Czar he would have
liked to have come to an understanding, for an alliance would have
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